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Anglo-Saxon or Slav. 


At the conference held at Quaker Hill, N. Y., the 
first week in September, Dr. R. S. McArthur, in an 
address on “ Civic Patriotism,” predicted, as he has 
often done before, a future terrific conflict between 
the Anglo-Saxon and Slav for the dominion of the 
world. This conflict, he ventured to suggest, would 
be “the battle royal of the ages,” that it would 
shake the foundations of this old earth as they have 
never yet been shaken,” and expressed his belief that 
in the providence of God the Anglo-Saxon would 
come out the victor. 

It seems to us that utterances like these, in which 
many others besides the distinguished New York 
clergyman indulge, are most unfortunate and harm- 
ful. Dr. McArthur, unless he has forgotten the 
principles and objects of his calling, certainly does 
not wish such a conflict ever to occur. He ought, 
therefore, to be using his utmost influence to make it 
impossible, instead of indulging in _ ill-considered 
speech which will tend to deepen in his Anglo-Saxon 
hearers pride of self and dislike of Russia, and thus 
to bring on war. It is perfectly practicable to con- 
demn and seek to remedy the unspeakable deeds of 
the Russian political oligarchy without making a race 
question of the matter and speaking in a way to pro- 
mote race hatred, —a terribly mischievous thing al- 
ways, which needs no stimulation. 

Has Dr. McArthur thought out in detail what 
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would be the character and results of the great * bat- 
tle royal” which he predicts? With the present 
highly developed and immensely deadly weapons of 
war, such a conflict, if waged to a finish, would, as 
Mr. Bloch has with great array of facts demonstrated, 
mean almost the entire annihilation as well as the 
utter financial ruin of both races. They would be so 
broken down and exhausted, victor and vanquished 
alike, that recuperation would require generations if 
not centuries. In the meantime some other of the races, 
left by Dr. McArthur out of the account, would take 
the field and probably be able henceforth to hold it ; or 
the whole of humanity, paralyzed by the catastrophe, 
be put back in its progress for an incalculable time. 

If the United States should go to war with Russia 
and her fleet defeat and destroy the Russian navy, — 
a very optimistic supposition,—she would be no 
nearer victory than when the conflict began. She 
could not by any possibility land and maintain any 
effective force on Russia’s shores in the face of the 
immense Russian armies equipped with the most per- 
fect means of defense known. If Great Britian, sup- 
ported by all her colonies, should open war on Russia 
and her navy sweep the Russian fleet entirely off the 
seas, she could do nothing more in a land campaign 
against the powerful Slav nation, which covers one- 
sixth of the entire land surface of the globe, than could 
the United States. The campaign would come to an 
end, after immense disaster, of its own helplessness. 

A campaign of Germany — if Dr. McArthur would 
line up the Kaiser’s empire with the Anglo-Saxon 
race — a campaign of Germany against Russia, would 
be appallingly destructive, and, because of the enor- 
mous defensive power conferred by modern arms, 
would wear itself out somewhere along the border 
and come to nothing. The Kaiser could not, by any 
conceivable strategy or overwhelming might success- 
fully invade the Czar’s dominions. An attempted in- 
vasion would leave the lines and squares of his huge 
army shattered and entombed on his northern frontier. 

If the United States, Great Britain and Germany, 
with all the lesser Anglo-Saxon fry, should involve 
themselves jointly in war with Russia, —- a supposition 
to the last degree absurd, — there could still be no 
conquest. Russia could, under such a contingency, 
throw upon her border from three to four millions of 
the hardiest and best disciplined tighters in the world. 
As the power of an army on the defensive is now 
considered by military experts to be from five to ten 
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times as great as that of one taking the offensive, this 
would require the Anglo-Saxon allies, if they cherished 
any hope of success, to mobilize and mass on the Rus- 
sian borders from fifteen to twenty millions of men. 
Think of sending such armies into the field and 
maintaining them there for even a few months! It 
would be the biggest “fool’s errand” on which na- 
tions ever went. Dr. MacArthur’s old world would 
not simply be shaken to its foundations; there would 
be nothing of it left. 

No, there will never be any such world-shaking 
conflict between Anglo-Saxon and Slav as he pre- 
dicts. The thing is utterly impossible, for a thou- 
sand reasons. The contest which is sure to come, 
which is already on, will be of another sort, in which 
both nations may honorably engage and with mutual 
profit; the struggle, that is, to promote in every 
practicable way the prosperity and peace of human- 
ity, at home and abroad. Thereis a great movement 
going on at the preset time in Russia among the 
masses of the people essentially like that for liberty 
and equality of rights which has put the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the forefront of progress. This move- 
ment will in a generation or two make an entirely 
new Russia politically, from which the world has 
large things to hope. Every Anglo-Saxon who is 
true to the principles which have brought his race 
from low barbarism and given it its moral standing 
and power in the world will want to help the Rus- 
sian people — essentially an orderly and liberty and 
peace-loving people — to advance as fast as possible 
along this road rather than to cripple and hinder them. 

Nor will any one race finally master and rule the 
world, and crush down and out all others. Some- 
thing infinitely better will happen. Present condi- 
tions are not only making possible but actually 
creating a world-race out of the blood of many 
races, Anglo-Saxon, Slav, Latin and others. To 
this universal race the sovereignty and direction of 
the world is destined in time to fall. The process 
of evolving this race is going on faster here in the 
United States than elsewhere, but it is going on 
nearly everywhere. The blood of our people is 
scarcely any longer in major part Anglo-Saxon. 

Nor is the civilization in which we boast great and 
admirable because the Anglo-Saxon race has been, to its 
honor, in recent times the foremost in accepting and 
promoting the principles out of which it has sprung. 
It is to be cherished and advanced, so far as it is 
what it ought to be, because it is Christian and 
human, because it meets the universal needs of hu- 
manity and is capable of being participated in and 
promoted by other races as completely as by Anglo- 
Saxons. It is the civilization, in its essential char- 
acteristics, which will ultimately prevail universally, 
whatever may become of us Anglo-Saxons. It be- 


comes us as a race, particularly at the present su- 
preme moment of testing, to beware lest we, through 
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over self-appreciation, cherish opinions and feelings 
about ourselves and other peoples which will deciv- 
ilize us and make us in our world operations agents 
of darkness and destruction, rather than of light 
and blessing. The greatness and usefulness of a 
race are not measured by acres and the subjugating 
might of physical force. 


Kipiing’s Gospel of Shooting. 


Kipling has been treating some Londoners, and 
incidentally all of us, to another extraordinary ser- 
monet in his series on imperialism, materialism and 
brutality. It was at the inauguration of a rifle club 
by the Jaeger Company for its employees at Lower 
Lydenham. The occasion was an ideal one for the 
poet of the “reeking tube and iron shard.” The 
audience was most sympathetic, and made it easy for 
him to pour out his inmost sentiments in a perfectly 
frank and undisguised way. 

What he said was not new, at any rate, in sub 
stance. It was a repetition of the ideas which he 
has been giving out on occasion for several years 
past. But in manner and tone it showed develop- 
ment. It revealed the painful extent to which the 
brutalistic philosophy has made inroads into his 
thought, feeling and language, and vulgarized them. 
There was hardly a turn of phrase or figure of 
speech in the discourse that was not tinged with 
coarseness or inexcusable frivolousness. There was 
a total want of evidence of appreciation of the great 
principles of life and conduct which have made 
England heretofore great. The language from be- 
ginning to end was that of a trainer preparing his 
prize fighter to jab successfully the man who may 
come against him. The author of the “ Recessional ” 
had “ forgotten.” 

This development in individuals of the perverting 
influences of the prevailing philosophy of brutalism 
—and Kipling is not by any means the only shining 
example of it—Jis about the saddest part of the 
thing, especially when it occurs in men of parts who 
might easily have been among the greatest lights of 
a civilization truly Christian. 

The London Daily News, in which a report of this 
rifle-club speech was given, is not far wrong in saying 
that Kipling, since he turned political agitator, has 
become a dangerous firebrand. It declares him to be 
the most prominent of all the leading men of England 
who publicly “put their trust in reeking tube and 
iron shard,” and indulge in “frantic boast and 
foolish word.” He is throwing the whole weight of 
his powerful intellectual influence toward militarizing 
the English people by the indoctrination of all the 
boys with the gospel of firearms. 

The growth of Christian civilization in England 
and the establishment of civil law has almost done 
away with the handling of deadly weapons by private 
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citizens. This disuse of firearms is considered by 
most intelligent people an excellent indication of 
permanent advance away from barbarism. Mr. 
Kipling regards it as a great weakness, and proposes 
to have it immediately remedied. Every boy “ must 
be caught bright and early, when he is about twelve.” 
He must be put to “the study of the rifle.” The day 
will come, his alarmed imagination predicts, when it 
will be “imperatively necessary” for the boys all to 
know how “to stand in line” and to shoot straight. 
Everything, therefore, must be subordinated to “ get- 
ing shots off quickly.” 

The “little target” is to him the great school of 
intellectual development and trained manhood! «It 
teaches the proud fellow humility; the talkative fel- 
low to shut his head.” Shooting at it, the boy will 
become “ fit,” by learning the influence of the wind 
in blowing the bullet to one side! So rifle clubs 
must be formed all over England, and the tender and 
innocent youths fresh from their mother’s spiritual 
guardianship must be set to learning skill in the art 
of shooting men! 

Thus the inhabitants of Great Britain, when the 
European nations see fit again to “love them with 
the love they have shown the last four years,” may 
be able to command respect, if not affection, by “ one 
or two of the less spiritual accomplishments!” And 
this is the best that this lauded genius can do for his 
country at this critical hour when her helm is crip- 
pled and her sails badly torn! 

The danger of all this to the rising generation, 
which was clearly before his mental vision when he 
spoke, Kipling whistled down the wind. The 
English “country and climate” gave assurance that 
there was “no danger of producing a race of inflam- 
mable barbarians!” Inflammable barbarian! That 
was a choice term, exactly describing the result which 
his keen eye foresaw, but which he did not wish his 
hearers to foresee. A volunteer, he humorously 
asserted, who had learned to handle a rifle and stand 
in line, did not run about the streets firing, or fall 
into military formation whenever he wanted to get 
on an omnibus. 

All of which was very witty, but woefully irrele- 
vant. Men who have been trained in the use of 
weapons of war, with a “loving enemy” constantly 
in their imagination, may not be over-apt — they are 
certainly not less apt than others — to fall to playing 
the fool when walking in the street or mounting an 
omnibus; but all the same their developed instincts 
of dislike for the “enemy ” and their training in the 
use of deadly weapons make them more quarrelsome, 
more ready to imagine themselves insulted, and more 
anxious to “fall into military formation” and to 
“get off shots quickly” at the despised enemy over 
on the border. Especially is it immeasurably mis- 
chievous to those who become leaders of the nation 
and have to do with the delicate questions of foreign 


policy. As a nation is educated, so is it, and so will 
it always be. A people trained to shooting will be a 
shooting people, and will be on the lookout for some- 
thing to shoot. 

Kipling’s auditors seem to have taken all his levity 
and folderol as sound gospel, and they laughed and 
laughed. But a good many Englishmen and some 
of the newspapers were not fooled by his brightness 
and sophistry, though it was supported by a sober 
letter from Lord Salisbury. We trust that there are 
still clear-sighted citizens enough in the country to 
save it from the insidious danger of becoming a 
training ground of shooting, enemy-hunting boys. 
May we not hope that the poet’s — he was a poet — 
very extravagance on the subject may cause the 
nation to think, and may, with the aid of the 
“climate,” prove a distinct factor in saving the 
people from being completely Kiplingized. 

It is a cause for congratulation on this side of the 
water that the Kipling cult in this country has passed 
away. We have no use over here for his “ Lord of 
the far-flung battle-line.” 


The Great Coal Strike and Arbitration. 


The subject of arbitration in the matter of labor- 
capital disputes has never been brought home to the 
people of this country so forcibly as by the great 
strike, now five months in progress, in the anthracite 
coal regions of Pennsylvania. Heretofore many of 
our citizens have ignored the subject altogether, as if 
unimportant. But this disturbance has made it im- 
possible for good citizens to neglect the matter longer. 

The strike, in addition to the immense loss (more 
than $100,000,000 already) which it has entailed 
upon the miners and the mine operators, has produced 
great inconvenience and much business derangement 
throughout the anthracite-using sections of the coun- 
try. The winter is nearly here, and large numbers 
of families throughout the East—a section of the 
country containing twenty millions of people — have 
no coal supply whatever, and cannot get any without 
paying exorbitant prices ($12 per ton at the moment), 
and in many places none at all can be had at any 
price. If the strike continues much longer tens of 
thousands of people, both poor and well-to-do, in the 
cities and towns must undergo much suffering and 
hardship. If the strike should end at once, suffering 
could not be altogether avoided because of the time 
necessary to get in and distribute a new supply. 

The strike, therefore, has become the affair of all 
of us, and we all have some right to say what shall 
be done. No other industrial disturbance which we 
have had, except possibly the railway strike of 1894, 
has to such an extent as this one made clear the fact 
that in the present complex state of society every 
business occupied with the production or distribution 
of the necessities of life is more or less everybody's 
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business. This strike will, therefore, more widely 
and firmly establish the already generally-recognized 
principle of the public right of supervision and con- 
trol of such businesses, so far as the public interests 
demand. It will also increase the already large 
number of those who believe that the only simple 
and satisfactory solution of the difficulties which 
arise so frequently in occupations of this class is for 
the state totake them out of the hands of private owners. 

State ownership, however, in the present condition 
of public opinion, is not possible. But state arbitra- 
tion of the disputes is both possible and entirely prac- 
ticable. It seems also to have become absolutely 
imperative. Voluntary arbitration, which has been 
resorted to and has proved most valuable in numer- 
ous labor controversies, has failed entirely in this 
case: or rather, it has failed to get tried, as it 
ought in all reason to have been. The mine opera- 
tors have refused to listen to the miners’ plea for 
arbitration. They have claimed that there was 
nothing to arbitrate: that they alone had the right 
to determine the wages, the hours, and the amount 
of refuse which the workmen should mine for 
nothing: that neither the miners nor the public 
nor the state had any right to say what justice 
demanded, all this having been entrusted to them 
by «God in his inscrutable wisdom.” They. have 
given no heed to the immense demonstration of 
public opinion, and none to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor, made after a thorough and im- 
partial investigation, and recommending concessions 
to the miners both in the matter of hours and wages. 

These mine operators have, therefore, carried the 
assertion of their personal rights to a point where 
they have deliberately trampled upon the rights both 
of the miners and of the general public. The State 
of Pennsylvania, and every other State in the Union, 
ought at once to proceed to make such a gross and 
destructive violation of both private and public rights, 
in this or any other similar business, impossible here- 
after. This could be done by a simple state law 
giving either employees or employers the power, in 
case of a controversy threatening a strike or a lock- 
out, to summon the other party before a regularly con- 
stituted board of arbitrators which should determine 
what impartial justice demanded, the business in the 
meantime going on without interruption. 

If the Jabor unions and the organizations of em- 
ployers of labor, or single capitalists and groups of 
individual non-union laborers, could be induced gen- 
erally to make contracts with each other, as some of 
them have already done, by which they should obli- 
gate themselves to resort to arbitration in cases of 
dispute where private negotiations have failed, this 
would probably meet the requirements of the problem. 

This great strike, the material mischief of which 
can only be reckoned by hundreds of millions of 
dollars and by an incalculable amount of annoyance 
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and suffering, has made it imperative, in the interests 
of both private and public rights, either that this 
form of private obligatory arbitration shall be gener- 
ally established through the compulsion of concen- 
trated public sentiment, or, failing this, that arbitration 
under state authority be at once put into operation. 

If the States cannot meet all the requirements of 
the problem, because of the large and complex body 
of the interstate relations of business, then it is in- 
cumbent upon the national government, which repre- 
sents the whole people, to supplement their action. 
It shames both our American morals and sense that 
such a calamity as this strike has brought upon us 
should be possible at the opening of this century of 
light and great attainment. 


Editorial Notes. 


The Board of Arbitrators chosen from 
the Hague Court for the settlement of the 
Pious Fund case was completed by the 
selection of Dr. Matzen, president of the Danish parlia- 
ment, as the fifth member and president of the Board. 
There was some little delay on account of the unreadi- 
ness of the Mexican agent, but work on the case was 
begun about the middle of September. Both countries 
are represented by very able agents and counsel. The 
cable dispatches are too meagre to enable us to give any 
very definite idea of the line of argument followed by 
each. The United States counsel seem to be following 
pretty closely the line of argument on which Sir Edward 
Thornton based his judgment when the case was sub- 
mitted to him by the Mexican Claims Commission a 
generation ago. The Mexican lawyers are claiming 
that because of the peculiar connection of the Mexican 
government with the fund up to the time of the cession 
of California, only Mexican law is applicable to the case, 
and not the principles of equity invoked by the United 
States. The presentation of the case will probably have 
been completed before this reaches our readers, and it is 
not likely that the arbitrators will require much time to 
reach their decision. 


Hague Court. 


Many of the cruelest effects of war are 
those which become manifest only after 
the fighting and the excitement of the con- 
flict are over, and as a rule then make little or no im- 
pression on the average mind. The men who have 
caused them are in general entirely callous about them. 
What do the men who “ promoted” the South African 
War care about the thousands of disabled Boers and 
Britons who remain to be a perpetual burden to them- 
selves and their friends, or about the other thousands left 
out of employment and tossed about from pillar to post 
trying to edge themselves in somewhere to gain a living ? 
There are reported to be in South Africa some sixteen 
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thousand wounded Boers, many of whom will never 
again be able to work. One can imagine, in the deso- 
lated condition of the country, the wretchedness of their 
future lot. ‘The only relief for them will come from the 
private contributions of their friends in Europe. The 
Boer governments, being destroyed, can do nothing for 
them, and the English government will not. Not much 
less deplorable than the lot of these disabled men is that 
of those English soldiers who have returned home, been 
discharged, and find themselves out of work. Numbers 
of these are reported to be tramping the country in 
search of employment. In one place fifty of them applied 
for work and there was not a single offer to take any of 
them. The places are all full. The government of 
course does not lift a finger to help them, after having 
brought them into this condition. They may all die 
poverty-ridden for all that the good Christian civilizing 
government cares! The J/erald of Peace says that 
many of these destitute men have been obliged to apply 
at night at the workhouses for shelter. It has always 
been thus after wars; and yet men go on talking of the 
“glory of war,” and of the heroes that come out of it! 
What are “heroism” and “honor” to these fellows 
wearing out their feet and crushing their hearts in vain 
search of something to do! How much “honor” is 
there in their government’s neglect of them! What is 
the lesson? War is an everlastingly selfish and dehu- 
manizing thing. 


It will be remembered that last year the 
subject of a world-legislature was intro- 
duced into the Massachusetts General As- 
sembly through the influence of Mr. Raymond L. Bridg- 
man and others, and received favorable consideration of 
the committee to which it was referred, which, however, 
recommended that it lie over one year, on the ground 
that the time was not ripe for action on the subject. The 
following petition on the subject to the Massachusetts 
Legislature is now being circulated for signatures. It is 
admirably drawn, and expresses in a concise way the 
grounds on which many thoughtful people have already 
become convinced that the political unity of humanity in 
an international world-state is certain to be realized 
some time in the future. Any Massachusetts man or 
woman who cares to do so is invited to copy and sign 
the petition and forward the signature to L. W. Caldwell, 
Alban St., Dorchester, Mass. 


A Weorld- 
Legislature. 


To the General Court of Massachusetts : 


The undersigned, citizens of Massachusetts, respect- 
fully petition you to adopt resolutions asking the Con- 
gress of the United States to empower and request the 
President of the United States to invite the nations of 
the world to send each a representative to a meeting for 
the purpose of establishing and setting in motion, as far 


as practicable, a world-legislature. We present this 
petition for the following reasons: 

We hold that mankind is in reality one organic body ; 
that all parts of that body are actually in vital relations 
to each other by force of laws not enacted by men, but 
inherent in the nature of the organism; that the opera- 
tion of these beneficent laws will be facilitated by recog- 
nizing and obeying them as far as is in human power; 
that thus far in the history of mankind the operation of 
these laws has been imperfect, and that to-day it is im- 
peded by the separation of mankind into many political 
bodies, each of which claims absolute sovereignty over 
its internal affairs and its external relations. 

Thus far the relations of nations with each other have 
been regulated by treaties. We believe that the time is 
ripe for a farther advance. Since mankind is organically 
one, it is reasonable that it should have a means where- 
by it can express its judgment and its will; in other 
words, that there should bea legislative body to serve all 
mankind as the several nations are now served by the 
legislative branches of their governments, where such 
branches exist. 

We look forward to the development of the organic 
political unity of mankind until each nation shall be rep- 
resented in the world-legislature, when the concerns of 
all mankind will be acted upon by the representatives of 
all mankind for the peace and welfare of all. 

We regard the union of the sovereign states of the 
United States of America as a fitting illustration of the 
possible union of the sovereign nations into the recognized 
body politic of mankind. As the several sovereign states 
voluntarily relinquished certain of their claims of sover- 
eignty and thus realized a higher political unity, so a 
grander union of mankind than is possible by interna- 
tional treaties will be realized when the nations, surren- 
dering their claims of sovereignty in such respects as 
shall be found necessary and practicable, come formally 
into the unity in which they already exist by the very 
laws of their being. 

We believe that the establishment of this proposed 
world-legislature will promote in a high degree peace 
on earth and goodwill toward men, and that the formal 
recognition of the unity of the race by means of a 
suitable organ for its activity will greatly hasten the 
advance of the race in securing all the good things of 
the earth. 


Courageous as soldiers are reputed to 
be, it is not often that a soldier is found 
who is brave enough to disobey military 
orders in obedience to the behests of conscience ; but 
such a case occurred recently in France in connection 
with the closing of the religious schools. A lieutenant- 
colonel, M. de St. Remy, was commanded to carry out 
a certain requisition in closing one of the schools, and 
refused to do so. Tried by court-martial and ques- 
tioned, he admitted the facts, and said he had to choose 
between his duty as a soldier and his conscience. “1 
was aware,” he said, “of the terrible consequences of a 
refusal to obey, and I knew that I should be judged by 
you; but I knew also that I should have to submit to 
another judgment, that of God.” The evidence showed 
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that the accused had had no desire to make a display, 
and that he had been greatly distressed at being obliged 
to put his religious convictions before military discipline. 
The prosecutor, an army officer, in addressing the court, 
said that the conduct of the accused was inexcusable; 
that personal convictions must be sacrificed to military 
discipline by both great and small; that the “thinking 
bayonet” theory had no place in the military system. 
This incident, in which the accused was condemned to 
one day’s imprisonment and to pay the costs of the trial, 
exemplifies again what everybody knows to be true: 
that the military system has no place in it for God and 
conscience. Should any government or commanding 
general admit that there was, there would at once be for 
it or him an end of all discipline. If all soldiers were 
as loyal to their personal convictions as this French 
subaltern, there would probably be little to do in any 
army but to hold courts-martial. Soldiers with dead 
consciences are numerous, —that is one of the saddest 
things about war,—but there are many whose con- 
sciences remain very much alive. The unwritten tragedy 
of these soldier-consciences is probably one of the dark- 
est and most remorseful to be found in the whole realm 
of moral suffering. Until the system of military disci- 
pline can be so modified as to make free room for God 
and conscience in the life of the soldier constantly on 
the battlefield as everywhere else, we do not see how it 
can possibly be morally justified, and if such free room 
for God and conscience were made we do not see how 
the system could possibly last a week. 


The real purpose of ‘the promoters of 
general military instruction in the public 
schools, which nearly every year is brought 
forward in some form or other, is the keeping up of love 
of the war system, and not the military instruction itself 
as an end. It is doubtful if one in ten of them believes 
that the instruction has any real value in the way of 
useful discipline for actual war. That is merely an 
excuse. General Grant and many other great military 
leaders have considered such playing at soldiers among 
boys, or even among men, as of no practical value. Once 
asked how long it took to make a light infantryman, 
Grant answered, “ About half an hour.” General Kim- 
berly of Ohio once said in a public speech that it took 
longer to work militiamen into good soldiers than it did 
raw volunteers. One of the greatest mischiefs of mili- 
tary instruction in the schools is its evil influence upon 
the preparation for civil life. Prof. Edward 8. Joynes 


Military 
Instruction. 


of the University of South Carolina, who was professor 
at Washington University when General Lee was presi- 
dent, in reminiscences of General Lee published in the 
State (Columbia, 8. C.), speaks as follows of Lee’s 
opinion on this subject: “ Especially General Lee did 
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not believe in a military education for other than army 
officers. Military education, he used to say, is an un- 
fortunate necessity for the soldier, but the worst possible 
preparation for civil life. ‘For many years,’ he said, ‘I 
have observed the failure in business pursuits of men 
who have resigned from the army. It is very rare that 
any one of them has achieved success.’ Hence, he em- 
phatically rejected the suggestion, made soon after his 
call to the presidency, of converting Washington College 
into a military school.” According to this judgment, 
whose soundness is supported by many weighty reasons, 
it would be much better for the country if all the one 
hundred army officers proposed to be detailed for military 
instruction in the colleges and schools of the country 
should have to remain at their army posts with no calls 
for their service. The schools are not for war purposes. 


The editorial, by Alfred H. Fried of 
Berlin, which we have translated from Die 
Friedens- Warte and published on another 
page of this issue, throws a great deal of light on the 
state of feeling existing between France and Germany 
now more than thirty years after the great war which 
wrested the two Rhine provinces from the former. The 
utterances of the French War Minister and of German 
generals, to which reference is made, prove again, if any 
proof were needed, that professional military men make 
it a part of their business to try to keep up the conditions 
out of which wars spring. This is a part of the profes- 
sion, from which few men in it escape. The conduct of 
the German newspapers in regard to the letter of Baron 
d’Estournelles to Mr. Fried, which is duplicated on occa- 
sion in France, reveals how deeply the evil effects of 
war permeate the national mind and how difficult, if not 
impossible, it is ever to eradicate the hate, distrust and 
perverted judgments produced by it. On the other 
hand, the new type of thought and feeling in both coun- 
tries, of which Mr. Fried and Baron d’Estournelles are 
leading representatives, is gaining ground rapidly. Mr. 
Fried is perfectly right in assuming that General André’s 
speech, which no doubt has a large background of sup- 
port in France, must not be taken as expressive of the 
feeling and purpose of the French population as a whole, 
among whom the movement for international peace is 
growing in strength and depth perhaps more rapidly 
than in any other country. Nor must the conduct of the 
German papers in ignoring Baron d’Estournelles’ letter 
be taken as a complete interpretation of the German 
public mind. These papers, almost without exception, 
are notoriously obsequious to the government, and dare 
not support any movement that in the least has the ap- 
pearance of interfering with the military institutions of 
the country. There is a great and growing body of 
thought in Germany which is radically opposed to the 
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present overgrown armaments, but this gets no utterance 
through the public press. Such work as Mr. Fried and 
d’Estournelles and their co-laborers in both countries are 
doing is of the highest order, and there will be, from 
present indications, plenty of opportunity for a long time 
to come for their brave and self-sacriticing efforts. 


The German War Department has just 
finished its great annual ATiegspiel, or 
“war game.” Two army corps, number- 
ing thirty thousand men each, were mobilized and sent 
out to “fight” each other for several days. It wasa 
dazzling “show.” The great “machine” worked like a 
clock. The Emperor was along, and inspired by his 
presence and horsemanship now the attacking and now 
the defending corps. The former played that they were 
“ Russians” making an invasion of the country, just to 
let the real Russians know that Germany is always think- 
ing of them as enemies over the border. There were 
artillery gallops and duels, cavalry charges, long lines of 
infantry moved about with glittering bayonets, automo- 
biles rushing away with orders, captures and recapturcs 
of positions, balloons floating high in the air, field tele- 
graphs spreading out like fans, etc. The only serious 
casualties were some horses ridden to death. With real 
Russians in the game the results would probably have 
been somewhat different. The purpose of these annual 
manceuvres of the German army is ostensibly to test 
every part of the huge “machine.” But the Emperor 
and his marshals always have a lot of other things in the 
mind’s eye, and it is these things which do the mischief 
in helping to keep up the ruinous European rivalry of 
armaments. When the mancuvres were over the 
Emperor proudly asked the American and British 
attachés who were present, fresh from the adattoirs of 
South Africa and the Philippines, if they did not think 
his splendid machine invincible. Consternation is said 
to have seized his Majesty when they told him no; that 
his infantry system was primitive and out of date, and 
compact and massive as it was, would tumble together 
like a house of cards under a galling fire of modern long- 
distance rifles, artillery and sputtering machine guns. 
Poor war-lord! Now he must begin all over and teach 
his soldiers how to form and march in the new way, to 
advance on their bellies, to dig their way underground 
to the attack, according to the latest demands of the 
new “civilized” warfare! It is humiliating, but the 
Kaiser will doubtless learn the lesson in time. He is 


Germany's 
Manoeuvres. 


said to be a man of extraordinary intellectual parts. Why 
is he unable to discover that under present conditions 
war has become the hugest absurdity imaginable, and 
that he might use his imperial brains and splendid enthu- 
siasm in more ungrotesque and profitable ways? 
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The Emperor of Germany has made his 
visit to Poland — Prussian Poland — and 
returned without meeting with any “ acci- 
dent.” But his discourse at Posen on the race question, 
though made in what was meant to be a conciliatory 
spirit, does not seem likely to produce any material 
change in the disposition of his “ Polish subjects.” He 
lectured the German portion of the population, and told 
them that if they were to do successful work for “the 
improvement of the country” and “the elevation of the 
people,” it was “necessary that they should lay aside 
their inherited party rancor, and that each should be pre- 
pared to sacrifice his own particular individuality in order 
to labor with all alike in the community.” In reference 
to the disaffection of the Poles he spoke thus: 


Kaiser 
in Poland. 


“I deeply regret that a section of my subjects of non- 
German origin appears to have difficulty in falling in 
with our conditions of life. The reason for this may 
probably be found in two misapprehensions. Firstly, 
the fear of interference with their religion is kept alive 
among them. He who asserts that difficulties are placed 
in the way of my subjects of the Roman faith in regard 
to the exercise of their religion, or that they will be 
forced to depart from it, is guilty of telling a downright 
lie. My whole reign and my words and actions preve 
how highly I value religion, by which I mean the per- 
sonal relation of every man to his God, and such a person 
insults by a calumny of this nature the successor of the 
great king, who said: ‘Every one is entitled to obtain 
blessedness in his own fashion.’ 

“The second misapprehension consists in the fact that 
the fear is kept alive that their racial peculiarities and 
traditions are to be extirpated. That is not so. The 
kingdom of Prussia is composed of many races, who are 
proud of their former history and their individuality. 
This, however, does not prevent them from being, first 
of all, good Prussians. It should be the same here. 
Traditions and recollections may live in peace, but they 
belong to history, to the past. This day I recognize 
only Prussians here, and I owe it to the labors of my 
forefathers to see that this province shall remain irrevo- 
cably bound to the Prussian monarchy, and that it shall 
forever be good Prussian and good German soil.” 


The German Emperor knows very well that the two 
“ misapprehensions ” mentioned are not what prevent the 
Poles from “ falling in with’ the present régime. The 
difficulty lies much deeper, and is not likely ever to be 
remedied as long as the native language is forcibly sup- 
pressed in the schools and in the administration. The 
only course that will ever reconcile Prussian Poland to 
Germanic sovereignty —if anything will — is the grant- 
ing of absolute autonomy to the province in the adminis- 
tration, the schools and everything else of a local charac- 
ter. The Polish newspapers received the Emperor's 
speech in entire silence. 
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The report of the Proceedings of the 
peor omg Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting and Conven- 
tion of the Free Religious Association, 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, May 29-31 of this 
year, is on our table. It is in some respects the ablest 
and most- timely document ever issued by the organiza- 
tion. The programme of the meeting gave especial at- 
tention to the subject of peace and to the great practical 
questions now before the nation, and the necessity of 
their settlement in accordance with the high demands 
of religion and morality. The report contains in full 
the address of Dr. J. G. Schurman, president of Cornell 
University, on “The Ideals and Duties of the Repub. 
lic,” delivered at the Public Convention on Saturday 
morning. The afternoon session of the Convention was 
devoted to a discussion of the life and work of some 
of the early leading peace advocates of this country. 
Rabbi Charles Fleischer spoke on “The Common Sense 
of Franklin and the Vision of Jefferson”; George 
Willis Cooke, on “ Worcester and Ladd, the Founders 
of the Peace Societies”; Dr. Charles G. Ames, on 
“Channing’s Testimony Against War”; Raymond L. 
Bridgman, on “Elihu Burritt and His Work for a 
Congress of Nations”; William Lloyd Garrison, on 
“ Garrison’s Gospel of World Citizenship”; and Moor- 
field Storey, on “Charles Sumner and ‘ The True Gran- 
deur of Nations.’” These addresses are all given in 
full in the report, together with valuable remarks by 
Edwin D. Mead, president of the Convention, on various 
aspects of the subject under discussion, and make 
together a very valuable contribution to recent peace 
literature. Copies of the report may be had by address- 
ing Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, or 
William H. Hamlen, Malden, Mass. 


The tribute of honor paid at Berlin to 

a Professor Rudolf Virchow, who died on 
September 3 at the age of eighty-one, was 

one of the most significant and encouraging of recent 
events. The demonstration, which was held in the 
town hall and participated in by the most distinguished 
professors, scientists and medical men of the capital, in- 
cluding many foreign residents, was by no means a 
purely German affair, In essence it was not German at 
all. In all civilized countries the distinguished scientist’s 
career was thought of and written upon with the sincer- 
est appreciation, and in spirit at least the demonstration 
was universal. Professor Virchow’s work, both in science 
and in municipal and political service, was of the kind 
which benefits all humanity, which all mankind at once 
appropriates and profits by, and which there is no 
attempt made to keep as a secret, as in the case of mili- 
tary discoveries. This demonstration, given right at the 


centre of modern militarism, is most encouraging, as it 
was expressive of the deeper and truer spirit of our age, 
which in spite of superficial indications and temporary 
reactions is not in its real character military at all. Pro- 
fessor Virchow’s work has been in the highest sense 
humanitarian, done to save and bless men’s lives, and it 
will live in increasing honor long after armies and navies 
have passed under the final ban of a Christianized human 
society. He has done indefinitely more for the real 
strength and honor of Germany than all of the Kaiser’s 
armies lumped together, and there is probably not a 
military or naval leader in the whole German armament 
whose death would call out any such genuine tribute as 
that paid to the great pathologist. The political prin- 
ciples held by Virchow, for which he was twice deposed 
from his Berlin professorship and passed thirteen years 
in “ disgrace,” were the opposite of those of Bismarck, and 
made him necessarily look with deep interest and favor 
upon the movement for the abolition of war and the sub- 
stitution in its stead of a régime of reason and the peace- 
ful procedure of law. Te attributed to war most of the 
evils which afflict society. He was essentially a man of 
peace, and his influence will weigh heavily on the side of 
the final permanent brotherhood and peace of the world. 


Brevities. 


. . The eleventh conference of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, which was to have opened on the 10th of 
September, was put off, on account of some difficulties 
met with by the Vienna Committee of Organization, till 
the 30th. We shall hope to have some account of the 
proceedings for our next issue, if the meeting is not 
further postponed. 


Dr. H. Matzen of Denmark was chosen the fifth 
member of the tribunal to arbitrate the “ Pious Fund” 
case. He will be president of the tribunal. He is 
professor at the Copenhagen University, Counselor 
Extraordinary of the Supreme Court, president of the 
Landsthing, and the only member of the Hague Court 
appointed by the Danish government. 


The government of Uruguay has approved the 
conventions agreed upon by the Pan-American Confer- 
ence last winter, and also that negotiated with Spain. 


The Cuban House of Representatives sent the 
following cablegram to President Roosevelt immediately 
after the accident at Pittstield: 

‘The House expresses the satisfaction which it feels that 
the life of the illustrious combatant of the hills of Santiago 


and the generous defender of reciprocity and the prosperity of 
Cuba has been saved from the great danger which threatened it.” 


. . The cause of peace in France has lost one of its 
most faithful and long-tried friends in the death of 
M. Edmond Potonié of Fontenay-sous-Bois, a man of 
letters, founder of the Ligue du Bien Public, and pub- 
lisher for many years of the Fewilles Volantes (flying 
leaves) in the interests of the peace propaganda. 
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: The eighth annual meeting of the Norwegian 
Peace Society was held at Stavanger on the &th of 
August. About fifty delegates attended. A resolution 
was passed expressing great satisfaction that the Storting 
had declared in favor of the permanent neutrality of 
Norway. 


. . . The second national Swedish peace congress, held 
recently at Orebro and presided over by Dr. Nilsson, de- 
fined the program of the Swedish friends of peace to be 
the conclusion of arbitration treaties between countries, 
obligatory recourse to the Hague Court, neutralization of 
states and waterways, the federation of the nations 
with a common parliament, the permanent neutrality of 
Sweden, declaration of war only on the vote of the 
people. 

A bill providing for compulsory arbitration in 
railway disputes is before the Canadian parliament. It 
was introduced by the government and will not be 
pressed for immediate action, but allowed to pend a 
year for public consideration and discussion. The theory 
of the bill is that if disputes in a business so widely 
affecting the general public as the railways do, cannot 
be readily adjusted by the parties themselves, the public 
has a right to see that a fair settlement is speedily 
reached and general business disturbance avoided. 


- . The commerce of the Philippine Islands increased, 
from 1899 to 1901, from $19,000,000 to $30,000,000 in 
imports, and from $15, 000,000 to $24, 500,000 in exports. 
The United States got in 1901 only nineteen per cent. 
of the Philippine exports, while of their imports we sent 
only twelve per cent. 


The French Prime Minister, Combes, has been 
trying to counteract the possible mischievous effects of 
recent warlike utterances of the ministers of war and 
marine. At a political banquet on the 21st ultimo he 
declared that such individual utterances could not involve 
the responsibility of the government, which under the 
parliamentary system could be involved only by the pre- 
mier. He declared France’s foreign policy to be the 
purpose to strengthen the existing good relations with 
foreign countries. 


The elections in Denmark have assured the rati- 
fication of the treaty for the cession of the Spanish West 
Indies to this country. There is reported a strong move- 
ment on the part of inhabitants of St. Thomas for the 
speedy transfer of the islands to United States sovereignty. 


° An examination of the morale of army reservists 
has been made in connection with the police force of 
Glasgow, Scotland, and the statistics show that the men 
who are reservists are less trustworthy than the men 
who have not been through the army. 


... The Herald of Peace says that there has been 
in England “a great slump in recruits” with the end of 
the war. One recruiting sergeant declared that business 
had grown “bad,” that it had “not been so bad for a 
long time.” The cause? “Oh, I expect everybody got 
sick of the war. The gilt came off the gingerbread. 


We’ve got small (recruiting) dép6ts all up and down 
the country, but we find that very often only a crowd of 
‘riffraff and bobtail’ collect and lounge about the place. 
They’re no good to us.” 
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.. . A. Hl. Fried, editor of Die Friedens- Warte, 
writing from Berlin to the French journal, La /aix per 
le Droit, says that it has been found very difficult at 
Leipzig to raise the funds for the proposed monument, 
“The Battle of the Nations,” and declares that in 
Germany only a mediocre interest is any longer taken 
in military monuments which tend to perpetuate inter- 
national animosities. 


The unfortunate rupture of diplomatic relations 
between Italy and Switzerland has been healed. The 
settlement of the difference was brought about by the 
good offices of Germany through Count von Biilow. 


The members of the naval committees of the two 
houses of Congress who accompanied Secretary Moody 
recently on his trip of inspection of the North Atlantic 
squadron. are said to be against autherizing the construc- 
tion of additional warships during the coming session of 
Congress. They believe that the increase of the navy 
should be voted only during each Congress, instead of 
at each session. 


Of the six hundred and forty-two disputes between 
capital and labor in Great Britain last year settled by 
boards of conciliation and arbitration, some before strike 
or lockout and some afterwards, twenty-seven per cent. 
were settled in favor of the employees, thirty-four per 
cent. in favor of the employers, and thirty-seven per cent. 
were compromised, while two per cent. failed of settle- 
ment. This is a record that proves that arbitration is as 
fair to one perty as to the other. 


The Turkish government has given its consent 
for four Russian torpedo boat destroyers to pass through 
the Dardanelles, under the Russian commercial flag, with 
an interval of twenty-four hours between each two, and 
without any armament or naval crews. The Dardanelles 
and all other such international waterways ought to be 
neutralized and made free to all the world. 


A difficulty, said to threaten rupture of diplomatic 
relations, has arisen between Great Britain and Venezuela 
over the island of Patos, between Trinidad and the 
Venezuelan coast, over which the former recently raised 
its flag. Great Britain claims the island under the treaty 
of Amiens, signed 1802. Venezuela contends that the 
island was not mentioned in that treaty, and that her 
sovereignty over it was confirmed by the Madrid treaty 
of 1845. 


The Widow’s Curse. 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ. 


‘“*Oh! what’s your woe, my laddie? 
And why these tears, my lass? 
Come! come! let’s go to daddy, 
And woe and tears will pass.”’ 


My words stirred tear-streams yet unshed; 
(Oh, how those children cried !) 
The tears they shed for one just dead 
Seemed blood-tinged; they replied, 
‘* Our father’s slain 
On Afric plain; 
From tears can we refrain? ”’ 
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Then came the mother garbed in black, 
And wiped those tears away; 
Then turned on me in fierce attack, 
“ Art thou in devil’s pay”’ 
(For I had said that wars must be, 
That heroes use the sword), 
“To think on what has thus cursed me, 
And thus deny thy Lord? 
If War be sane, 
Make me insane, 
And I will count it gain.’ 


Then turned she to the setting sun 
And cried: ‘‘Sun, ne’er forget 
My curse invoked on ev’ry one 
Who made me thus regret! 
Curse priest and king! 
May they know sting 
Of losing cherished thing!” 


‘*Nay, nay!”’ Ieried. ‘Curse not, curse not!’’ 


She heeded not my call: 
‘*Sun, look upon my lonely lot 
And send the same to all 
Who for ambition, profit, pride, 
Brought that cursed war to pass — 
From king on throne to Coster’s bride 
Who orphaned lad and lass, 
Whoe’er they be, 
Where’er they flee, 
For War has widowed me!”’ 


“Have they no children who would mourn 
If thy curse came about?” 
“Too late!” she eried, ‘‘ I am forlorn, 
And thousands, without doubt, 
Have joined my curse. The sun, behold! 
Has passed from sight and shines 
Unceasing on this kingdom old: 
I curse this land’s designs 
And those that plann’d — 
O blood-stained band 
Consigned to Fury’s hand!” 


The twilight deepened; still I stayed 
And questioned: ‘‘ Why ask Sun 
To see thy curses promptly paid; 
Why not ‘ Whose will is done?’ 
Why not rely 
On One on High 
Who heeds the widow’s sigh?” 


‘Shall I beseech the One they preach 
Approves of War’s cursed game? 
(The Christ of whom the Scriptures teach 
Is surely not that same.) 
Nay, nay! their God loves power, pelf, 
And cares not for my woe; 
He is concentered in himself — 
From such God I must go: 
I call on Sun 
To see undone 
Each truly guilty one.” 


She took the children by the hand 
And passed within the door; 


In memory still her curses stand 
Though saw I her no more. 
And pond’ring o’er Ambition’s wrecks 
Strewn ever in our sight, 
I whisper low, ‘‘ Whom War bedecks 
On him will curse alight. 
Has earth a plain 
Where man’s not slain 
To win some warrior gain ?”’ 


O War with sword, and War in mart, 
That curse is yours alike: 
Starvation plays as deadly part 
As sword can ever strike. 
Here lie the dead ; 
Your hands are red 
With brother’s blood just shed. 
TURNERSVILLE, TEXAS. 


The Lesson cf the United States Court 
of Claims, 
BY C. C. NOTT, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS, 
[Address at the recent Mohonk Lake Arbitration Conference. } 


What is arbitration? It is simply a means or process 
for adjusting international differences. Whether arbi- 
tration will control the wickedness of human nature and 
the lust of conquest; whether it will rule future men of 
blood and iron; whether it will meet the conditions of 
all cases that are brought before it; whether nations who 
enter into arbitration will repudiate their obligations,— 
these are matters which are no concern of mine. It is 
enough for me as a practical man to say that arbitration 
is the only means which the human mind has yet devised 
for settling international obligations, and that it is my 
duty as a practical man to give it my support without 
raising querulous questions as to its sufficiency. 

The remarks which I am about to make are exceed- 
ingly unpalatable to me for the reason that they involve 
the personal element. Yet I make the sacrifice because 
what I am about to say is not oratory, but testimony, 
and it is testimony to the wisdom of that ideal which 
has dominated the action of Mr. Smiley and our own 
proceedings. 

It so happened that during the last autumn Mr. Bar- 
rett, one of the delegates to the Pan-American Congress, 
finding that I had been of all living men longest upon 
the bench of the Court of Claims dealing with obliga- 
tions of governments, wrote to me requesting that I 
would sketch a form for a court of claims of an inter- 
national character, and he subsequently submitted to me 
for my criticism the schemes and plans of some of the 
other Republics. When I got to work upon this busi- 
ness it soon became plain to me that what Mr. Barrett 
wanted, without knowing it, was really a Court of Arbi- 
tration under the name of a court of international 
claims; and it then became clear to me that there has 
been sitting for fifteen or twenty years within your own 
gates an international tribunal in effect, though not in 
name, dealing with international obligations, —a court 
of arbitration. 

To make this matter plainer, I will illustrate. Con- 
gress has sent to the Court of Claims the French 
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spoliation cases, cases which arose at the end of the 
eighteenth century, which are more than a hundred 
years old. Those claims involve the honor of France, 
the legal, though not the nominal, defendant at the bar 
of the court; and the question which arises in every 
case is, Is France liable? Very important, too, are some 
of the cases which have come before the court in that 
jurisdiction, cases of peace and war. You must remem- 
ber that there was a short naval war between France 
and ourselves, which did not extend beyond the confines 
of the West Indies, but which nevertheless was war 
whenever two naval vessels met. The “Constellation ” 
lost in two hours more men than the American navy lost 
in the entire Spanish-American War. 

Very curious are some of the individual cases. During 
this month of, May has appeared at the bar of the court 
a slaver in the person of his great-grandchildren, claim- 
ing from France indemnity for his slaves captured in 
1795. France, in the person of the Attorney-General 
of the United States, has replied that she was not liable ; 
that this importation of slaves was prohibited by the 
laws of the United States. And the slaver has replied 
that France cannot be rid of her international obliga- 
tions because of any local municipal law; and the 
Attorney-General has replied to that, that while it is 
true that in an abstract case slaves were property and 
might be recovered according to international law at 
that time, yet, nevertheless, it did not become the United 
States to allow her own citizens to press a claim which, 
according to American law, was illegal. The case has 
not yet been decided, and I am sorry to say that I can- 
not allay the reasonable curiosity of the ladies by telling 
them what the result will be. Again, there have been 
international cases of the civilized Indian nations. It 
was the Indian nations who took the initiative and first 
proposed to carry their differences with the United 
States to this tribunal of the United States — they were 
the movers in the direction of peace. 

There has also been a still more curious class of cases; 
that is, cases of the Indian nations against each other. 
In such cases the court has been sitting, in the strict 
sense of the term, as an impartial international tribunal. 
The Indians, such as the Choctaws, the Cherokees, the 
Chickasaws, have appeared by their own lawyers, and 
have submitted without disapproval to the arbitrament 
of the court. 

There has also been a frightful mass of cases which 
are not in form, but in effect, international, a mass 
steeped in blood from its surface to its centre,—_I mean 
the atrocities of white men against Indians and of 
Indians against white men for the last fifty years. 
These are cases which bring up the obligations of treaties 
and the rights of belligerents and all the questions of 
international law, and they have brought up some of the 
most involved questions which can possibly come before 
an international tribunal. 

It has been asked whether great cases, and cases in- 
volving boundaries and national honor, would be sub- 
mitted to a tribunal. The national ho: or of France has 


been before the court for ten years, and I am happy and 
proud to say that the latest French work upon inter- 
national law has quoted the decisions of the court as 
high and unquestionable authority, and has incorporated 
the decisions into its pages. 
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In some of these cases millions of dollars have been 
involved. In the case of the Choctaw nation against 
the United States more than eight million dollars was 
claimed, and the final award was for more than three 
million dollars. In one notable case of the Choctaws 
and the Five Affiliated Bands, as they are called, there 
was a tract of land nearly as large as Belgium in dis- 
pute. When these disputes have come in the sober form 
of lawsuits little has been said about them ; the machinery 
has worked just as the machinery which adjusts the other 
differences of men has worked, and no one has thought 
anything about it. 

I now come to the practical part of what I wish to say. 
There is a trait in human nature, an element which 
modern scientists would formulate and call a law. It is, 
that men in authority have an innate dislike to parting 
with power and an invincible repugnance to conferring 
power upon the unknown. The formation of the Court 
of Claims was not brought about until three members of 
Congress were ignominiously expelled for bribery and 
corruption in connection with private claims. Even 
then it was so limited in its powers as to be practically 
useless. When the bill to establish it was before the 
Senate, Stephen A. Douglas said, “I am not satisfied 
with this bill; I want a court whose decisions shall bind 
us.” But the counsels of the weak and the timid pre- 
vailed, and no such court was then established. It re- 
quired ten years of failure on the part of the court, 
and it required the immense impending avalanche of the 
litigation of the Civil War, to wring from Congress a re- 
organization and enlargement of the court and to confer 
upon it the power of rendering decisions which should 
bind even Congress. 

When that had been done, when the work of the court 
had gone on, when the judges had become known at 
least by name, when it was perceived that what went on 
in this court was simply judicial work, that there was the 
ordinary legal organization, that there was the ordinary 
judicial construction, that cases were decided according 
to law, that law ruled about as much in the court as 
arithmetic does in the counting-house, — then the tide 
turned. Then Congress began to unload upon this un- 
fortunate, already overburdened court every difficult 
thing with which they themselves could not conveniently 
cope. There came the claims (some $16,000,000) of the 
District of Columbia; there came these frightful Indian 
depredation cases; there came these French spoliation 
cases; there came case after case involving immense 
amounts of money. The Hot Springs of Arkansas cases 
involved the title of an entire town, of every hotel and 
house and church and even the street railways. There 
had been litigation for thirty-two years, Congress had 
been besieged for twenty years, yet in two years the 
court rendered a judgment in favor of the United States, 
and the thing established was accepted without the 
slightest hesitation. 

All the early litigation of the Union Pacific Railways 
came there in the same manner. In some cases the rail- 
way recovered against the United States, and in some 
cases the United States recovered against the railway. 
The largest money judgment ever rendered by the court 
was for over four million dollars in favor of the United 
States against the Central Pacific Road. 

Now with this experience which I am able to bring to 
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bear on the issue of arbitration, I have no hesitation in 
deducing from it as my own conclusion that if you can 
ever establish an international tribunal in the nature of 
a court, and if that international tribunal shall have its 
doors open at all times, the nations of the earth for the 
most part will gladly go into it with their international 
differences. I do not believe in obligatory treaties. I 
agree with General Foster that it is very doubtful whether 
those treaties will ever be ratified. I know full well that 
men in authority will not confer power upon the un- 
known. There must be something established; they 
must see it working; they must concur in what it will 
probably do, and then they will willingly use it as their 
instrument. 

Consequently, so believing, so thinking and, so far as 
my experience goes, so knowing, I hail the Hague tribunal 
as the greatest advance in the cause of peace that has 
ever occurred in this troubled world; and I hail as the 
greatest step that has been taken, the greatest advance 
that has been made, the most important thing that has 
occurred during the last year, the fact that two nations 
of the earth have gone to the Hague tribunal with their 
differences. Once let the tide turn in that direction and 
the current will flow ceaselessly. Mankind is not bel- 
ligerent; there is in every nation combustible material ; 
but the great, peaceful mass whom President Eliot has 
well called the “unknown millions,” the men who work 
for their families without ambition, and lay up money to 
bring their children up decently, — the farmers of this 
country, the artisans of this country, the well-to-do 
laborers of this country, —they want no war, they need 
no converting. 


The French War Minister’s Plea for 
Revenge. 


FRIED, 


BY ALFRED H. 
From Die Friedens-Warte, Berlin. 

The French Minister of War, André, at the unveiling 
of a monument to the memory of the soldiers who fell 
in the war of 1870-71, uttered some strongly chauvin- 
istic sentiments and made reference to a future war of 
revenge against Germany. He said among other things: 
“ The soldier for whom this monument is really intended 
is the soldier of the future, who will restore to France 
her material greatness. This soldier of the future will 
be the avenger of France. For this avenger we shall 
keep our laurels laid up.” And further: “ Belfort will 
not need to bear out her glorious flag until the day when 
the fatherland shall call all her children to arms.” 

This speech was received in very bad spirit by the 
German press. It cannot be denied that by such utter- 
ances the work of peace, earnestly and laboriously carried 
on as it is, is very much crippled. “See! see!” our 
nationalist papers cry out, “ see how our wicked neighbor 
does not cease to threaten us; now you will understand 
that we cannot cease to increase our armaments and to 
keep our entire force in readiness to meet the vindictive 
purposes of the French.” Asa spring of water to the 
thirsty soul, so came these sabre-clashing words to the 
knowledge of our thorough-going Germans, our chau- 
vinists. The whole world was just at the moment full 


of praise of the blessings of peace, of assurances of 
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undisturbed harmony, and a rumor was abroad that the 
sovereigns of Europe were seriously considering the 
subject of disarmament. What should be done? The 
rescue came in the form of this speech of the French 
Minister of War. All the editorials on the subject which 
appeared in Germany ended with the words: “Our 
sword must be kept sharp, our powder dry.” 

These excited persons did not stop to consider that 
the speech of one war minister does not make a war, 
that it does not represent the sentiment of an entire 
people, and that consequently it does not in the least 
determine whether there shall be war or peace. They 
likewise failed to remember that out of the mouths of 
German generals have come similar warlike words. 
Possibly in their view those were not warlike words, 
when Count Waldersee, a few years ago, in taking 
leave of the army corps which was doing garrison duty 
in the lands of the empire, said that he was sorry not to 
have had the opportunity to lead the corps against the 
enemy; or, when he, only recently, at a manwuvre de- 
clared that the cavalry had great tasks before them in 
the future war. But what is said at home is only a 
matter of course in the view of our pseudo-patriots. 
When such things are spoken in neighboring countries, 
why then only do they become villainous. 

How irrational it is, anyway, to suppose that a pro- 
fessional soldier (or for that matter, a war minister) can 
think of aught else than the time when he shall be per- 
mitted to lead the army against the enemy and to win 
laurels of war. This thought must indeed fill his entire 
being, for the readiness of the army to fight implies that 
every soldier believes in the possibility of war, and in 
the certainty of victory. One may well raise the question 
whether it is logical for this thought to prevail in all 
lands, for in the nature of things not all those who go to 
war with one another can be victorious; some of them 
will be defeated, and these will be disappointed in their 
assurance of victory. But aside from this, the possibility 
of war and assurance of victory cannot be separated 
from the system of armaments ; they belong to the moral 
outfit of militarism, and their presence in the system does 
not disturb the circle of the friends of peace any more 
than armor-clad ships and regiments disturb them. 

But there is one trouble in the matter: the soldier 
must, as a matter of course, cherish these thoughts, but 
woe to him if he clothes his thoughts in words. He 
must be silent; he dare not speak of them. If he does 
so, if his mouth lets out that of which his heart is full, 
it is set down as diabolical by neighboring peoples who 
also keep their soldiers full of thoughts of the possibility 
of war and of the assurance of victory. How stupid 
the whole thing is! 

We friends of peace need not be much troubled over 
the General’s prophecy of revenge. We know that the 
peace of Europe is anchored upon other and _ firmer 
ground than the opinions of professional militarists. 
We know that peace —the necessity of peace— is con- 
ditioned by our entire industrial and social relations, and 
cannot be disturbed by any amount of verbal rattling of 
sabres. We regret, of course, that the delusion about 
armaments is continually strengthened by such words, 
and the time put further off when Europe can at last 
think seriously of consecrating to the real ends of civil- 
ization the billions which are now squandered. 
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In order to try to counteract the bad impression which 
the speech of General André made in Germany, I asked 
the well-known French Deputy, Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, to give his opinion of this speech of his 
fellow-countryman. Baron d’Estournelles acceded to 
my request and sent me the following statement of his 
opinion, which I was able to get published in a prominent 
position in the Berliner Tageblatt. But, strange to 
say, while all the papers, without distinction of party 
afliliation, seized upon the speech of André and bitterly 
criticised it, some of them going so far as to declare it 
very significant that the speech was nowhere disavowed 
in French circles, not a single German paper was found 
which noted the declarations of Baron d’Estournelles 
and laid them before its readers with a view of allaying 
their feelings. 

Baron d’Estournelles expressed himself as follows : 

“One cannot at all wonder that General André, stand- 
ing before a monument dedicated to the memory of 
1870-71, declared that we must always mourn over our 
defeat, and that we ought to forget neither our lost 
provinces nor those Frenchmen who fell in their defense. 
I myself, to whom our nationalists are continually throw- 
ing it up that I feel no hatred toward Germany, have 
often used the same language; and were I to speak 
differently, I should have no claim upon the esteem of 
my fellow-countrymen nor upon that of Germany either. 
I despise war and shall do all in my power to prevent it 
just because I feel so painfully what it has cost us; and 
I am utterly averse to the idea of a new war, even 
though it were a victorious one, because history teaches 
us that war is no settlement, but gives rise always to 
new wars. 

“To be sure, if the newspaper reports be true, General 
André said something more. He spoke of a future time 
when our defeat would be avenged by our army. This 
language seems to me quite natural in the mouth of a 
war minister. Every day and in all lands one hears the 
leaders of armies arousing enthusiasm among their troops 
by setting before them victory as their reward and as the 
only purpose of their efforts. This takes place every 
day in Berlin, in St. Petersburg, in Paris, in London, in 
Rome, in Vienna, and in all the capitals as far as Sofia. 
The tax-payers, too, are willing to pay the increasingly 
burdensome taxes only that the constantly growing 
armies may be kept up in their inactivity, and at the 
same time of course they must ever renew the armaments 
which are continually growing antiquated. 

“« While Europe is thus squandering her wealth of men 
and of money, her competitors in America are for this 
reason in the best possible position to develop the sources 
of their wealth so as to give them industrial supremacy, 
because they can sell their products, which are less bur- 
dened with taxes, cheaper than those of Europe can be sold. 

«“ And this will continue to be the case, whatever all the 
war ministers of the different lands may say, until Europe 
comes to see the folly and the impracticability of the 
policy of armed peace and substitutes a policy of Euro- 
pean union for the present one. 

“ But Europe will little by little comprehend this, when 
the prices of agricultural and industrial products fall so 
low as to be no longer remunerative, when strikes, indus- 
trial crises and social revolts have become chronic and 
continually more threatening conditions, Then will 
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every government, in the interests of self-preservation, 
begin to understand that something must be done, and 
that this something must be first a cessation of the growth 
of armaments and then a reduction of them. 

“Then will a great number of lines of service which are 
at present national, as the post, the railway, the steam- 
ship, tariffs, measures of health, the protection of artistic, 
literary and industrial property, become international, 
and be placed at the same time under the direction of an 
appropriate juridic system, 

“These great changes which have been dreamed of 
by peacemakers, sociologists and philosophers, as by all 
men of intelligence and goodwill, would be long enough 
in being realized even if in every land the rulers, minis- 
ters and generals did not hold reviews and each of them 
in turn prophesy and celebrate victory in the future. 

“The more they speak, the more will they seek to show 
the necessity of increasing the military outlays, and the 
more will they, without intending it, go beyond the pos- 
sible limits of the burdens which can be borne by the 
people. And since nobody in any army holds that war 
will be a relief, they will be obliged at last to decide 
either to accept bankruptcy or to organize peace. 

“Taking all things into consideration, these warlike 
speeches, in the present peaceful condition of Europe, 
doubtless do more good than harm in the long run. 
They prove to people more conclusively than all other 
arguments thet the armaments and the attendant expenses 
will necessarily be increased, and make ever more mani- 
fest the general necessity of a peace based upon the 
interests and the honor of all.” 
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ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
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kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 
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of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
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a member of this Society. 
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ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
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cations of the Society. 
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control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
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members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
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Honorary Counsel. 

ArT. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
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ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
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members present at any regular meeting. 
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Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 60 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL.D. <A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 75 cts. 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


PATENTS 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyvricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and ——— may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions striety confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for yy yy 
Patents taken through Munn 
wecial notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific Fimerican, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & New York 


ranch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


TwoDollars 


We want your dealer's 
name (Stationer, Jeweler or 
Druggist) and as an induce- 
ment for you to send it to 2 
us, we will send, postpaid, Za 
choice of these popular —— 
Styles 


Laughlin Fountain Pen 


Superior to the $3.00 i 
grades of other makes, for } 
me" the name and only 


$1 00 


BY REGISTERED MAIL EXTRA 


ces 8 


ail — 
CCE 


If you do not find the pen 

= as represented, and supe- 

rior in every respect toany | 
en you ever used, return ff 
t and get your $1 back, as G 
he pen is 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
7 3 TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE. 
Costs you Nothing 
BN to try it a week. Safety | 


} Pocket Pen Holder sent 
4 with each pen 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


NITHONY1 


Do not miss this oppor- 
tunity to secure a $3 value 
at a price that is only a iim 
fraction of its real worth. } / 
Finest grade 14-Karat Gold iii 
Pen, and guaranteed. 
Everybody knows that in 
Fountain Pens the 


Laughlin 


has no equal, and is always 
sold under the express con- 
ditions that if not entirely § 
satisfactory, your money 
refunded. Address 


Laughlin Mfg.Co. 
647 Griswold St., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
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